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Raising West Papua - the next East Timor? 


MARNI CORDELL 

It's cold on the first morning of the Yumi Wantaim gathering, and we - an 
eclectic mix of faces, ages and colours - are huddled under a large white 
marquee in Pipemaker's Park in outer Melbourne. Outside, under a 
drizzle of rain, a fire pit is being prepared to cook sweet potato and a 
pig, killed for the occasion. The West Papuan flag stands motionless as 
backdrop while longtime West Papua activist Bishop Hilton Deakin 
welcomes the crowd. 



Children at Bosnik Beach, Biak, West Papua image: kel dummett 


Yumi Wantaim was held on the weekend of 
the 3rd and 4th of August and was a gather¬ 
ing of people wanting to learn, discuss and 
share knowledge and understanding about 
the current political and cultural situation in 
West Papua. It was a small event, but the au¬ 
dience was diverse, and included many peo¬ 
ple from the Pacific region who had come in 
support and welcoming of their West 
Papuan sisters and brothers. 

Despite the fact that it’s only 250 kilo¬ 
metres from our coastline, West Papua is not 
an area of the world that many Australians 
know much about. Formerly known as Irian 
Jaya, and sharing a landmass with the inde¬ 
pendent country of Papua New Guinea, his¬ 
tory books will tell you that West Papua is 
the 26th province of the Republic of 
Indonesia. The people of West Papua how¬ 
ever, tell a different story about their land. 

West Papua was colonised by the 
Netherlands in the nineteenth century as 


part of the Dutch East Indies. Its sovereignty 
was not relinquished at the same time as the 
rest of the archipelago, however, which 
gained independence as the Republic of 
Indonesia in 1949. The reasons for this were 
complex, and can probably be attributed to 
the Netherlands’ desire to retain some con¬ 
trol in the region. However, it was also noted 
by the Dutch Minister for Overseas 
Territories at the time that the territory was 


“separate from Indonesia geographically, 
ethnographically and politically”. The West 
Papuan land and people were not a part of 
South East Asia; they were more obviously 
Melanesian. 

West Papuans have tightly curled hair 
and dark skin. They eat sweet potato and 
sago. They are a predominantly Christian 
people who are ethnically, culturally and 
physically very different to the mostly 
Muslim population of lava, Lombok, 
Sumatra and the other islands that make up 
the Republic of Indonesia. They identify 
themselves as Papuans, not as Indonesians, 
and have their own unique history, stories 
and traditions. 

The Netherlands continued to adminis¬ 
ter West Papua until 1962, when, amidst in¬ 
creasing international pressure and in 
dispute with Indonesia over control of the 
territory, the sovereignty of West Papua was 
officially taken from them and transferred to 


a United Nations transitional government, 
under a UN-backed agreement known as 
the New York Agreement. 

Under this same agreement, adminis¬ 
tration of West Papua was officially handed 
to Indonesia the year after, with the provi¬ 
sion that Indonesia would hold a referen¬ 
dum after a period of six years in which the 
people of West Papua would decide on the 
fate of their country. The referendum, 


known as the Act of Free Choice but dubbed 
as the Act of No Choice, was held in 1969, 
under spurious conditions. Only 1,022 of the 
800,000-strong population were permitted 
to vote, and it is now widely understood that 
the selected voters were coerced, threatened 
and closely scrutinised by armed 
Indonesian security personnel to unani¬ 
mously vote for integration with Indonesia. 

In truth, the indigenous people of West 
Papua overwhelmingly do not support 
Indonesian “integration”, and have since 
been demanding independence; for the 
right to live by their own customs and for 
their traditional culture to be respected and 
incorporated into the policy that governs 
their land. 

According to Dr lacob Rumbiak, a re¬ 
spected West Papuan activist living in 
Melbourne, Indonesian policy governing 
West Papua is based on a slash-and-burn 
philosophy, with no thought to human or 
ecological sustainability. Among other 


things, the people of West Papua are de¬ 
manding the right to manage their own re¬ 
sources. In a recent discussion paper 
Rumbiak comments: “After independ¬ 
ence...the capitalist formula would be 
much more oriented towards community 
development and environmental protec¬ 
tion, rather than to foreign-profit as it is 
now.” 

West Papua is a land rich with natural 
resources. Beneath the dense and forested 
landscape can be found an abundance of 
copper, gold, nickel, oil and natural gas. It is 
no secret that Indonesia would stand to lose 
a huge amount with the independence of 
the territory, including a share in the profits 
of the world’s largest gold and copper mine, 
which is situated in the town of Timika and 
jointly owned and operated by US multina¬ 
tional Freeport and Australia/UK-owned 
Rio Tinto. 

The primary argument employed by 

Continued page 7 


"...as the Indonesian military perform the kind of human rights 
abuses that we became so familiar with during the 24-year 
occupation of East Timor" 
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Welcome to the third 
monthly edition. 

The Paper is an independent 
newspaper dedicated to news, 
opinion, media and the arts. It is 
a forum for critical thought, 
where content and presentation 
of ideas can remain unaffected 
by corporate and governmental 
influence. 

The Paper is produced in 
Melbourne by a group of volun¬ 
teers. It's not aligned with any 
political party and welcomes 
items on any issues that are 
misrepresented or ignored by the 
corporate press. The opinions 
expressed in The Paper are not 
necessarily those of the editors. 

The Paper is funded from 
subscriptions and a not-for-profit 
media support fund. Contact: 

editors@thepaper.org.au 

How you can help 

• Get involved: come to our 
meetings in East Brunswick on 
the Tuesday after each edition. 
Phone or email for details. We 
are always looking for people 
to help with production, 
distribution, editing, proofing, 
layout, funding and 
administration. 

Check out the website for 
more details. 

• Contribute articles, images and 
ideas. 

• Donate or become a subscriber 
and keep this paper free and 
independent. 
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to the contributors, editors, 
production crew and all who 
help with distribution. 
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Families in Kerala fight Coca-Cola 
for water 

Mining of water by Coca-Cola has robbed the community of drinking water. 


The Anti Coca-Cola Struggle 
Committee organized a mass 
rally and public meeting at 
Plachimada, India on August 4, 
marking the 105th day of a cam¬ 
paign against the company. A 
spirited march proceeded to the 
Coca-Cola plant, accompanied 
by many from the surrounding 
communities, as well as numer¬ 
ous police. Speakers discussed 
the ongoing theft by Coca-Cola 
of water throughout the region, 
poor labour conditions inside 
the plant, and the complicity of 
Indian political parties in abet¬ 
ting multinational corporations. 

Hindustan Coca-Cola 
Beverages Pt. Ltd established 
the bottling plant, and subse¬ 
quently sunk more than 60 
borewells on the premises, 
which is adjacent to a major 
irrigation canal, and several 
kilometers from numerous re¬ 
servoirs and the Chitturpuzha 
River. Since then water in the 
area has both become depleted 
and polluted. Now 50 water 
tankers each with a capacity of 
12,000 litres are brought into the 
factory daily. There are 60 bore 
wells inside the factory premises 
whilst local people face short¬ 
ages in drinking water. 

Demonstrations against 
Coca-Cola in Kerala state first 
took place on April 22, with a 
symbolic blockade and a con¬ 
tinuous picketing by 2000 pro¬ 
testors: women and children 
belonging to the Eravalar and 
Malasar communities. The 2000 
protestors were taken into cus¬ 
tody. A counter petition was 
filed against the court case that 
followed stating that the satya- 
graha had been peaceful and 


that the inhabitants of the area 
were calling for just demands. 
Meanwhile, the Coca-Cola 
Company organized a party for 
newspaper reporters of the dis¬ 
trict that excluded that of 
"Madhyamam". Consequently, 
all newspapers except for 
"Madhyamam" did not seri¬ 
ously write about the struggle. 

An intense campaign to 
spread the message of struggle 
was carried out using a PA sys¬ 
tem. Street corner meetings, 


postering, issuing notices, fund 
raising were carried out. Public 
support swelled. On the after¬ 
noon of the second day of the 
campaign, the leaders of the 
campaign were arrested under 
allegations that one of the vehi¬ 
cles used in the campaign did 
not have the copy of the permis¬ 
sion for the use of the PA system. 
A further 15 were arrested with¬ 
out reason and forcibly re¬ 
moved from the blockade hut. 
Protesting against the police ac¬ 
tion, a torch lit procession was 
carried out by 100 people. 

A protest march was carried 
out on June 7 by 500 people, in¬ 


cluding women and children. 
Coca-Cola hired 50 security per¬ 
sonnel and a large police force 
was deployed to surround their 
office. After throwing the broom¬ 
sticks and about 50 packets of 
cow dung, the office was symbol¬ 
ically cleansed with cow dung. 

On June 8, representatives 
from the major political parties 
of CPM, BJP, Janatha Dal and 
Congress (I) stated that the 
Coca-Cola Company that gener¬ 
ates employment should be pro¬ 


tected at any cost. They stated 
that that there was no pollution 
from the factory and that no pol¬ 
lution of drinking water resulted 
from operations by the factory. 
The next day about a hundred 
people marched to the fields of 
farmers nearby, collected the 
slurry dumped by the company 
on the farms, deposited them in 
front of the gate of the company 
and raised slogans. 

Community complaints 
about Coca-Cola’s activities are 
not peculiar to Kerala: 

• In Khammam district of Andhra 
Pradesh a Coca-Cola factory 
draws 225,000 litres of water per 


day. Borewells in Sattupalli vil¬ 
lage with a population of 25,000 
have been reported as drying up 
as a result. A spokesman for 
Coca-Cola dismissed these alle¬ 
gations as politically motivated. 

• Contract bottlers for Coca-Cola 
have been accused of depleting 
the groundwater in Athur village, 
reportedly extracting 132,000 
litres of water each day. "The 
bottling units have sunk very 
deep borewells and are sucking 
out so much water that farmers 
are suffering," says A.V. Chandra, 
a local activist with Redhills- 
based NGO Womens Collective. 

Kinley's bottling units are 
located in an area that has been 
declared sensitive because of 
abundant sweet water available 
underground and because of the 
area’s importance to the water 
security of the region. Local pol¬ 
lution control board officials fear 
that the highly saline effluent 
from the factory's water purifi¬ 
cation plant will gradually turn 
the local aquifers brackish. "This 
is a drinking water area. It is not 
good to have industries that gen¬ 
erate and discharge high-salinity 
wastes in this area," says Sheela 
Rani Chunkath, chairperson of 
the Tamilnadu Pollution Control 
Board. 

• In 1999, the Goa Pollution 
Control Board issued a notice to 
Coca-Cola for operating its new 
factory without securing the of¬ 
ficial consent. The company 
functioned for a further 40 days 
without the prescribed effluent 
treatment systems. 

For more information on Coca- 
Cola in India visit: 
http://www.corpwatchindia.org 


In Khammam district of 
Andhra Pradesh a Coca-Cola 
factory draws 225,000 litres of 
water per day. Borewells in 
Sattupalli village with a 
population of 25,000 have 
been reported as drying up as 
a result 
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Bracks destroys forests faster than Kennett 


ALAN T GRAY 

Under the Bracks Government woodchipping of Victoria's 
remaining native forests has increased 45 per cent (up from 
1.1 miiiion tonnes per year to 1.58). This comes as a shock 
to many people who like to think that Labor is 'Greener' 
than the Liberals. In fact it was a Liberal Minister, Marie 
Tehan, who saved the Wongongarra wilderness in the 
Central Highlands, while the current Environment Minister, 
Sherry! Garbutt, has saved not a scrap of wilderness from 
the woodchippers. And it was the Bracks Government that 
used police and government officers to smash the five year¬ 
long, non-violent blockade of the Goolengook oldgrowth 
forest in East Gippsland earlier this year. 


Woodchipping of Victoria's native forests 
has increased 45% under Steve Bracks. 



WOODCHIPS ^^^SAWLOGS 


Under the Bracks Government woodchipping from Victoria’s native forests has increased 
more than 45%, from 1.144 million cubic metres to 1.578 million cubic metres. 

The March 2002 ‘Our Forests, Our Future' announcement by Premier Bracks stated: 
“NRE is continuing to market residual logs and will endeavour to find markets that 
maximise the value of residual logs”. 

This means the Bracks Government wants to increase woodchipping even further. 

AH figures obtained directly from the Logsales data’ of the DNRE Forests Service. 



This log truck is queued outside the Midway woodchip mill in Geelong after 
conservationists chained themselves to the truck in front to halt deliveries for 
the day. Such trucks are loaded with 25 tonnes of precious native forests, for 
which the royalty to the community is around ten cents per tonne. 


There seems to be a double stan¬ 
dard in the minds of many people 
about politicians and the environ¬ 
ment: if the ALP trashes forests, 
“the Liberals would be worse”, but 
if the Liberals trash forests “that’s 
what you’d expect from a heartless, 
right wing party”. A bit like old- 
fashioned parents who smirk when 
their son “sows his wild oats” but 
who crack down hard on a daugh¬ 
ter who does the same thing. 

Victoria has more than 300,000 
hectares of tree plantations pro¬ 
ducing millions of tonnes of timber 
every year. The environment 
movement has been calling on the 
Bracks government since it came to 
power to begin a statewide transi¬ 
tion out of logging and woodchip¬ 
ping native forests, and into our 
massive tree farm reserves. 
Woodchippers aren’t much inter¬ 
ested in this until they’re forced to: 
woodchippers pay as little as ten 
cents a tonne in royalties to the 
State government for the right to 
turn perfectly healthy wild forests 
into chips of timber the size of a 
matchbox. These chips are then 
shipped overseas from the Port of 
Geelong to end up as writing paper 
and hamburger wrappers on the 
rubbish heaps of the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

Occasionally you see a truck- 
load of forest logs heading through 
Melbourne on the way to Geelong. 
These trucks have about 25 tonnes 


of timber onboard, so the royalty to 
the government is about $2.50 per 
truckload. Meanwhile, companies 
like Radiata Exports Pty Ltd in 
Prahran, are exporting over a mil¬ 
lion tonnes of whole plantation 
sawlogs every year. If a fraction of 
these exported plantation logs 
were processed in Victoria, we 
could double jobs in the timber in¬ 
dustry, save our forests, and get on 
with progressing other social is¬ 
sues. Such a transition plan has 
been put before the Bracks 
Government several times, but so 


far the government seems more in¬ 
tent on listening to the forestry di¬ 
vision of the CFMEU which says to 
them: “It’s business as usual — 
don’t listen to the Greenies”. 

The fact is that both the old par¬ 
ties are a disaster when it comes to 
managing Victoria’s forests. If we are 
to save our forests we need to elimi¬ 
nate the wrong perception that the 
ALP is better than the Liberals. They 
are worse. The CFMEU paid 200,000 
reasons to the ALP last year to de¬ 
cide ALP forests policy and they are 
intent on maintaining their squirrel 
grip on Steve Bracks. 

This means that at the looming 
State election, voters need to do 
more than just assume that prefer- 
encing the ALP will help our 


forests: it will not, because doing so 
will tell the ALP that it’s okay to 
trash forests because people will 
vote for them anyway. The most 
powerful way to destroy the right 
wing drift of the ALP — on a whole 
range of issues, not just forest pro¬ 
tection — is to go on a preference 
strike. 

To say to the ALP: “If you are in 
power and you destroy forests, en¬ 
dorse the WEF, build new freeways, 
wash your hands of our public 
transport system, turn Royal Park 
into an athletes’ village, and do 


nothing as our community be¬ 
comes run by real estate agents and 
property developers, we will not 
give you our preference.” (After 
voting ‘1’ for an independent, 
Green or whoever). 

The ALP always replies: “But 
the Liberals are worse”. I believe 
that it’s time we called the ALP’s 
bluff on this threat. Clearly, on 
forests they are not, because the 
worst that Jeff Kennett could do was 
a fraction of how bad Steve Bracks 
has been. If we keep throwing out 
the incumbent forest destroyer and 
economic rationalist — whether it’s 
Jeff Kennett, Steve Bracks, Robert 
Doyle or his successor, eventually 
the ALP will get the message. 

We have about five years left of 
logging oldgrowth forests before 
they are all gone. If we just vote 
Green and preference the ALP at 
the next poll, the ALP will keep 
woodchipping our forests until 
there are none left. If we say to the 
ALP — now — “save our forests or 
else you won’t get my preference”, 
we have some hope of saving our 
forests. 

If you join a party like ‘liberals 
for forests’ (phone 5367 3293, or 
visit: www.liberals.forests.org.au — 
membership is free) who were 
enormously influential in Western 
Australia at the last poll, or The 
Greens, or The Wilderness Society 
(freecall 1800 030 641 to join) you 
can do more than just‘vote 1’ to re¬ 
ward the ALP for their knowing, 
and irreversible, destruction of our 
precious wild forests. 


The CFMEU paid 200,000 reasons to the ALP last 
year to decide ALP forests policy and they are intent 
on maintaining their squirrel grip on Steve Bracks. 


Very Temporary Protection Visas 


LARRY COULBOULTURE 

The Federal government has 
in the last three years issued 
about 10,500 Temporary 
Protection Visa's (TPV) to 
refugees, generally to those 
who arrived here by boat 
and whose claims couldn't 
be immediately proved or 
dismissed. 

Under this government’s con¬ 
stantly tightening laws those TPV’s 
are now coming up for review, and 
refugees have good reason to fear a 
dramatic increase in their forced 
return to countries they fled in the 
first place. 

About 3,000 Afghani’s are 
thought to be here on TPV’s, and 
they are the most at risk. The 


Australian government has been 
claiming for some months that 
Afghanistan is safe to return to, de¬ 
spite the UN and aid agencies re¬ 
fusing to move beyond the two 
cities patrolled by US forces. The 
rest of the country is as lawless as 
ever it was, and rape, ethnic killings 
and warlordism are reported regu¬ 
larly. Australia’s allies - the 
Northern Alliance - appear as 
much to blame as anyone. 
Unexploded bombs, drought and 
depleted uranium dust from 
weapons are just some of the other 
hazards in Afghanistan. The pro¬ 
posed war on Iraq may even be 
motivated by a wish to return the 
4000 Iraqi’s here on TPV’s. 

Changes to law and to DIMIA’s 
(Department of Immigration, 
Multicultural and Indigenous 
Affairs) processes have removed 
any right of review for DIMIA’s deci¬ 
sions, regardless of natural justice 


or judicial error. When those deci¬ 
sion makers can’t see why a family 
should live together, or don’t believe 
there’s a single genuine woman 
fleeing domestic violence (zero 
places filled for this refugee cate¬ 
gory in 2001/2002), its no wonder 
that those refugees on TPV’s are get¬ 
ting nervous. Similarly, DIMIA 
seems indifferent to the fact that a 
number of refugees have converted 


to Christianity (most before they ar¬ 
rived in Australia), which carries a 
death sentence in some Islamic 
countries. 

That the government will try to 
send some or all of the Afghan 


refugees home seems likely. 
Whether the refugees will quietly 
go is another question. Most of the 
few dozen refugees who have es¬ 
caped in the last six months appear 
to be still on the run, with only one 
person convicted so far of harbour¬ 
ing refugees (and receiving a four 
month sentence, maximum 
penalty five years). No evidence has 
emerged of any coordinated net¬ 


work sheltering these people, and 
all charity and aid organisations are 
careful to deny supporting such ef¬ 
forts. The fact remains however 
that these people continue to be 
safely sheltered by unknown but 


obviously committed Australians 
across the country. 

The Kosovars and East 
Timorese are two groups who had 
some success in refusing to accept 
the governments order for them to 
return. Kosovars refusing to return 
home were hidden by Tasmanian 
families who had gotten to know 
them during their stay, and some 
East Timorese were sheltered by the 
Catholic and other churches some 
years ago to prevent their being re¬ 
turned to the hands of the 
Indonesian military. In both cases 
the government backed down in 
the face of public and institutional 
defiance. 

If the numbers of refugees on 
the run increases, and Australians 
show by their civil disobedience 
that they wont stand for sending 
people back to their countries to 
die (or worse), the government may 
be forced to compromise again. 


The Kosovars and East Timorese are two groups 
who had some success in refusing to accept the 
government's order for them to return. 
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< Briefs 


WHO in Acrylamide - 
Glyphosate coverup 

The World Health Organisation 
was in the media recently over 
research showing that many 
cooked vegetables have significant 
levels of the chemical acrylamide. 
The finding received worldwide 
attention because acrylamide is a 
potent nerve toxin in humans, 
affects male reproduction, and 
causes birth defects and cancer in 
animals. 

The WHO press releases 
implied that the acrylamide finding 
was a surprise and that the 
pollutant probably arose from 
cooking the vegetables. What the 
WHO (and the media) didn't say 
was that a polymer of acrylamide is 
a major additive to commercial 
herbicides like Round-up, used 
extensively on vegetables here and 
around the world. Like tens of 
thousands of other synthetic 
chemicals, Australian food 
regulators do not test for 
acrylamide. Reputable scientific 
journals have published similar 
studies over the last two years, but 
governments and corporations 
claim there is insufficient evidence 
to take action. 

www. i-sis.org. uk/acrylamide.php 

Salvadoran Generals 
successfully sued over 
torture 

During the 1980s an estimated 
75,000 people were killed in El 
Salvador's bloody civil war, the vast 
majority civilians. The US 
government supported the ruling 
elite to the tune of one million 
dollars a day, mostly in military aid. 
Thousands of people were 
executed or tortured by the Army 
and allied death squads. Three 
Salvadorans living in the US, one 
now a US citizen, sued two 
Salvadoran generals who were in 
power during the war years, 
charging them with torture under 
US law. In a July 23rd verdict the 
jury ordered the Salvadoran 
generals to pay the victims almost 
$55 million in damages. While the 
generals probably won't be able to 
pay the damages, American NGO 
the Center for Justice and 
Accountability that brought the 
case say they're ecstatic to have set 
a precedent, and say more cases 
are likely. 


Plant a Tree = Save The Environment? 


JENNIFER WHITNEY 


"Lastyear, National Tree Day (28th July), was celebrated by 
110,000 volunteers who planted 1.2 million native trees and 
shrubs ," proudly proclaims John Dee, founder of Planet Ark 
Environmental Foundation. 


No doubt many of these volunteers 
went home feeling warm inside 
having done their bit for the envi¬ 
ronment for another year. What 
makes this feel-good environmen¬ 
talism so popular? Is it because 
most people find it easier to spend 
a little time on a tangible remedial 
task than to address the root 
causes of the problem? 

Toyota, Planet Ark and other 
organisations involved in National 
Tree Day are not claiming to be 
sponsors, rather they are ‘organis¬ 
ers’ of what they call a ‘community 
initiative’. As Toyota states on its 
Tree Day website ( www.treeday. 
toyota.com.au) , “..commitment to 
the environment is one of Toyota 
Australia’s core values." This com¬ 
mitment includes use of the slogan 
"Oh what a feeling! It’s Tree Day" 
that appears prominently on stick¬ 
ers, posters and t-shirts. 

So how does National Tree Day 
operate? Planet Ark {www.planet 
ark.org) provides abundant glossy 
promotional materials, and regis¬ 
tration forms for the event. 
Volunteer organisers from the local 
community select a planting site 
and register it with Planet Ark, pur- 
chase or otherwise source the 
plants, arrange transportation, 
tools and other materials to run 
the planting session. Planet Ark en¬ 
courages community tree-planting 
projects to be conducted on the 
designated day and under the ban¬ 
ner of National Tree Day. 

Volunteers provide the labour 
in return for a feeling of satisfac¬ 
tion and, if they’re lucky, an “exclu¬ 
sive Starbucks coffee” from 
another of the corporate support¬ 


ers of Tree Day. Planet Ark then re¬ 
ceives the ‘Volunteer Registration 
Forms’ filled in by every volunteer 
and collates the results from 
around the country to come up 
with the impressive numbers of 
volunteers and total trees planted. 
National Tree Day® is a registered 

...there is little 
information provided 
about the 
environmental 
benefits of planting 
indigenous plants 
with local genetics, 
nor the importance 
of proper site 
preparation and 
aftercare of the 
plants. 

trademark of Planet Ark En¬ 
vironmental Foundation. As a fur¬ 
ther incentive for those who drive a 
car and have a conscience, Planet 
Ark and Toyota also point out that 
planting between 7 and 17 trees 
can offset the yearly carbon diox¬ 
ide emissions from your car. 

As the aim of National Tree 
Day is to plant as many plants as 
possible, there is little information 
provided about the environmental 
benefits of planting indigenous 
plants with local genetics, nor the 
importance of proper site prepara¬ 
tion and aftercare of the plants. 


Professionals in horticulture and 
revegetation recognise that sur¬ 
vival rates are usually very low for 
planting sites that do not receive 
site preparation beginning days if 
not months ahead of planting, 
combined with watering and 
weeding in the months after plant¬ 
ing. Planet Ark do not know the 
survival rates of trees and shrubs 
planted on National Tree Day. 

As Planet Ark points out, 
Australia has lost nearly half of its 
forests over the past 200 years, with 
a huge impact on animals and the 
environment. Tree Day 2002, 


beneficial as retaining existing na¬ 
tive vegetation. While ordinary 
Australians are getting their hands 
dirty planting trees to alleviate 
problems including habitat loss 
and global warming, the govern¬ 
ment is showing no commitment 
to addressing root causes under its 
influence such as irrigation, land 
clearing and greenhouse gas emis¬ 
sions. 

“The million trees we planted 
last year will, over their lifetime, 
offset one year’s emissions of up to 
50,000 vehicles," says Toyota 
Australia President and enthusias- 
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Sunday 28th July, saw a million 
trees planted, but meanwhile mil¬ 
lions of trees are destroyed each 
year as land clearing and habitat 
destruction continues (at unprece¬ 
dented rates in Queensland and 
Tasmania). This politically con¬ 
tentious issue is conveniently ig¬ 
nored in favour of the "fun and 
positive solution to many of 
Australia’s environmental prob¬ 
lems". 

While there is no doubt that 
planting local native trees and 
shrubs has many environmental 
benefits it is never as ecologically 


IMAGE: TOFU 

tic tree-planter, Ken Asano. Given 
that most trees have a lifetime ex¬ 
ceeding humans, the one million 
trees planted are only offsetting a 
fraction of the stated emissions 
each year. 

Clearly, Mr Asano and his fel¬ 
low Toyota employees will have to 
plant a lot more trees to absorb the 
carbon dioxide at the same rate it is 
produced by vehicles. Perhaps next 
year they could suggest that people 
walk or cycle to National Tree Day 
events? 


Woomera booklet meets flack 


Venezuela still at risk 
from own military 

Although April's military coup 
against the twice-democratically- 
elected President Chavez failed, 
thanks to massive largely 
nonviolent action by citizens, many 
observers warn of a likely second 
attempt. Indeed South American 
history almost predicts one, with a 
similarly half hearted 'practice' 
coup being staged in Chile in 1971, 
four months before the military 
junta decisively took control, 
murdering President Allende and 
tens of thousands of other 
Chileans. A practice run allows 
plotters to see whom they need to 
remove before going all out. Other 
ugly parallel, between Venezuela 
now and Chile then are the 
targeted bombardment of poor 
districts in the capital, military aid 
from the US increasing while all 
other aid is stopped, and IMF and 
World Bank pressure on the 
government to step down. The US 
State Departments continues to 
warn of, 'a change in the air', 
despite an election not being due 
for another two years. 

continued page 5 


LARRY COULBOULTURE 

The recent publication of 
"The Worst of Woomera," 
(WOW) by Dave and Cherry 
McKay of Woomera's 
Refugee Embassy, attracted 
criticism almost before the 
ink could dry. 

The self-published A5 booklet tells 
the stories of some dozens of the 
refugees still imprisoned in 
Woomera DC, why they fled their 
homes and what their experience 
has been in Australians ‘reception 
centres’. 

Claims were posted to the web¬ 
site Melbourne.indymedia that the 
stories were being published with¬ 
out the permission of those in the 
book, and implied greed and indif¬ 
ference by Dave and Cherry. The 
critic said that Dave and Cherry put 
at risk refugees’ families back in 
their home countries, and that the 
Refugee Embassy was a religious 
cult trying to turn a buck on the 


stories. The post also claimed that 
lawyers were trying to stop the 
publication. These claims quickly 
found an audience in mainstream 
newspapers, which framed it as a 
sad story about stupid and selfish 
activists. 

The truth, naturally, is a bit 
more complicated. According to 
Dave McKay, all the stories were 
told on the understanding that they 


home countries, and that that was 
why the book was being published. 
Two refugees withdrew permission 
for their stories to be included. 
Their stories were removed from 
the booklet, and some of the false 
names used were changed to better 
disguise the people involved. All of 
the stories appearing in the current 
3rd edition have been approved by 
all refugees included. 


That their efforts to publicise what the 
government desperately wants hidden should 
meet difficulties is unsurprising. 


would hopefully be published, to 
inform Australians about the real 
people caught by the political rhet- 
oric. After the first issue of the 
WOW went to press however, some 
new visitors to the Woomera DC 
told many refugees that the stories 
would be used to identify and pun¬ 
ish their families back to their 


Reports of legal action to stop 
the publication appear to be com¬ 
plete fabrications, and Dave McKay 
says that they haven’t been con¬ 
tacted by any lawyers wanting to 
stop or change the publication. 

In fact, in the latest develop¬ 
ment critics of the book have been 
ordered to remove all references to 


lawyer Abby Flamdan, who they 
claimed was pursuing the Refugee 
Embassy to stop publication. That 
lawyer now apparently wants noth¬ 
ing to do with the whole debacle, 
fearing for litigation by Dave and 
Cherry because of the slurs perpe¬ 
trated against them. 

So far 50,000 copies of the 
WOW have been produced and dis¬ 
tributed, and the Refugee Embassy 
have every intention of producing 
as many as people want to read. 
That their efforts to publicise what 
the government desperately wants 
hidden should meet difficulties is 
unsurprising; what is surprising is 
that the government has the wit to 
realise the power of ordinary peo¬ 
ples stories. 

Copies of the book may be ordered 
singly, or in bulk (up to 880 copies at 
one time), from the email address, 
fold@idl.net.au or via Box A678, 
Sydney South 1235. There is no set 
price on the 32-page A4 sized books, 
but their production cost is about 
50c each. 
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Torture vote linked to detention 
centre concerns 


ANDREW MILNE 

Activists and human rights groups 
have said that Federal Government 
concerns over possible interna¬ 
tional scrutiny of our detention 
centres was one of the major fac¬ 
tors behind them trying to block an 
anti-torture initiative. 

Last month Australia voted at 
the UN against the Optional 
Protocol to the Convention Against 
Torture, a move that garnered 
much criticism from activists and 
humanitarians worldwide. 

In voting against the protocol 
(which passed 35 votes to 8), 
Australia lined up with countries 
notorious for their recent human 
rights violations, like China, Cuba, 
Libya, Egypt, the Sudan and 
Nigeria. Australia was the only 
Western country to oppose the pro¬ 
tocol, a system which would allow 
international observers to inspect 
prison facilities, and scrutinise a 
country’s justice system to not only 
react to incidents of torture but to 
change situations to prevent it 
from occurring. 

“The Government claimed that 
it had a problem with (cut)the 
process of the way the protocol was 
put forward,” says Amnesty 
spokesperson Kathy Richards, “but 
by voting this way Australia is 
clearly stating to the world that it is 
not a country that will eradicate 
torture.” 



In voting against the protocol (which passed 35 
votes to 8), Australia lined up with countries 
notorious for their recent human rights violations, 
like China, Cuba, Libya, Egypt, the Sudan and 
Nigeria. Australia was the only Western country 
to oppose the protocol... 


“All the other countries who 
voted against the protocol, one 
could come to the conclusion that 
these are countries that do not 
want any scrutiny of their prison 
system. The question people will 
ask of Australia is, ‘what do you 
have to hide’?” 

Australia may have to hide its 
current practices in regards to the 


detention centres for asylum seek¬ 
ers. ’Torture’ is defined quite 
broadly in current UN instruments 
- not just interrogation, starvation 
and beating; technically treatment 
that can be regarded as “cruel, in¬ 
humane or degrading” (according 
to the protocol) can be classed as 
torture. Thus mandatory imprison¬ 
ment without trial or appeal for an 


indefinite period, innumerable 
lockdowns, solitary confinement 
and the imprisonment of children 
indefinitely could all be considered 
under this banner - and all of these 
are occurring under this Govern¬ 
ment’s border protection policy 

Kathy Richards believes the 
Government is afraid of scrutiny: 
“Alexander Downer came out and 
said that he didn’t want a UN com¬ 
mittee rocking up and going out to 
Pentridge.” 

But she wonders whether the 
decision will backfire on Australia. 
After all, Australia’s attempts at 
blocking the vote didn’t stop the 
protocol from being passed. 

“Australia is tarnishing its good 
human rights record in so many 
ways,” Richards says. “The com¬ 
pany that Australia is keeping is of 
major concern.” 

She believes that the 
Government voting the way it did 
will make it much harder to criti¬ 
cise other country’s human rights 
abuses. 

“Australia is going to be on a 
commission for human rights next 
year...Australia is setting itself up 
for criticism and retaliation from 
places like China and Libya who 
always get Western criticism. Now 
they’ll say ‘why should we (sup¬ 
port these things) when Australia 
doesn't’.” 


GE food failing to find a market 

Multinationals push for foreign aid budgets 


As the area planted to genetically 
engineered crops stagnates, the 
agribusiness and biotech indus¬ 
tries latest game is pushing for its 
use in aid projects, and even to feed 
the starving. A conference in 
Canberra last month titled, “Food 
for the future: opportunities for a 
crowded planet,” saw nearly every 
speaker discuss GE crops and some 
laud its potential for improving 
food security in developing coun¬ 
tries. 

The free conference was put on 
by the Crawford Fund, which is 
funded by various arms of govern¬ 
ment, agribusiness corporations 
and individuals, and provides 
training and scholarships in agri¬ 
cultural science across the region. 
The conference saw one GE enthu¬ 
siast proudly proclaim that the area 
planted to GE crops had multiplied 
thirty fold since 1996; never mind 
that it is still less than 3% of farm 
land globally, and 99% of that is 
only in four countries - USA 70%; 
Argentina 17%; Canada 9% (10% in 
2000); and China 3%. 

The agenda for the conference 
flies in the face of last years state¬ 
ment to the UN by 24 African 
states, and 30 development, farmer 
and environmental organisations, 
who said: "We object strongly that 
the image of the poor and hungry 
from our countries is being used by 
giant multinational corporations to 
push a technology (genetic engi¬ 
neering) that is neither safe, envi¬ 
ronmentally friendly, nor 


economically beneficial to us. We 
do not believe that such companies 
or gene technologies will help our 
farmers to produce the food that is 
needed in the 21st century. On the 
contrary, we think it will destroy the 
diversity, the local knowledge and 
the sustainable agricultural sys¬ 
tems that our farmers have devel¬ 
oped for millennia and that it will 
thus undermine our capacity to 
feed ourselves." 


their real interests are. Many so- 
called ‘tied’ foreign aid grants push 
technologies that developing coun¬ 
tries cannot not afford to use or 
maintain, but which support lucra¬ 
tive businesses in the donor coun¬ 
try. But what if ‘developing’ 
countries are flatly no longer will¬ 


genetically engineered wheat 
— Looks tasty, no? 


"We do not believe that -dfj , 

such companies or gene \{ t 
technologies will help our , ‘w 

farmers to produce the w W K 

food that is needed in the 
21st century. On the 

contrary, we think it will - 

destroy the diversity, the local knowledge and the 
sustainable agricultural systems that our farmers 
have developed for millennia and that it will thus 
undermine our capacity to feed ourselves." 
Statement to the UN by 24 African States and 30 NGO's 


It’s also believed that the 
Zimbabwean, Indian and Zambian 
governments have all rejected US 
food aid which turned out to be GE. 

That the helpers (spending 
Australia’s money) should have so 
little regard for those they are help¬ 
ing has led some to question what 


ing to accept our banned pesticides 
or flawed technologies like many 
GE crops? 

Agribusiness is understandably 
worried, and their PR work can be 
seen in misleading news articles 
such as ‘Farmers race to plant GM 
crops,’ in the Australian Financial 


Review, 16/8/02. Scientists are rais¬ 
ing ever more questions about the 
wisdom of GE organisms in gen¬ 
eral, with the US Surgeon General 
the latest to issue a warning, about 
possible effects of consuming GE 
food. 

In Australia acreages of GE 
corn, canola and 

- cotton crops did 

;ered wheat not increase over 

<s tasty, no? the past two years, 

as shown by data 
on the Grains 
Research and 
Development 
■■■' Corporation's 

website. The site 
P f§ also shows that 

Australia has re¬ 
placed Canada as a 
canola supplier to 
Europe (362,000 
tonnes last year) 
because we re¬ 
main a GE-free producer. Only the 
acreage of GE soy is expanding, 
mostly for animal feed. 

The market uncertainties of GE 
grains are well summed up by an 
Australian Bureau of Agricultural 
and Resource Economics (ABARE) 
report (#01.10) which concludes: 
"In the short run, at least, 
Australian grain growers are un¬ 
likely to be greatly disadvantaged 
by not having access to GM grain 
crops. And they may even profit if 
premiums for non- GM grain 
evolve in the market place." 
h ttp://www.geneeth ics.org 


World @3 Briefs 


The gold cartel - biggest 
game in town? 

GATA, the Gold Anti-Trust Action 
committee, are providing perhaps 
the only workable analysis of why 
the world's stock markets are in so 
much trouble. GATA alleges that 
the reserve banks of several western 
nations and major investment banks 
like Morgan Sachs and Merrill 
Lynch, have for eight years been 
manipulating the price of gold on 
world markets for their own 
benefit. 

Their case is pretty complex, 
but basically GATA says that nations 
including the US and UK have 
secretly lent their gold reserves 
(traditionally held to support their 
paper money) out at below market 
interest rates to the merchant 
banks, who invested their new 
found wealth in the rising stock 
market. 

The banks make huge profits, 
the economy appears to boom, and 
everyone (who matters) is happy. 
The problem now, GATA, believes, is 
that all the reserves have been lent 
out, far beyond what can be repaid, 
and there is no new money to 
pump into the market and keep it 
going up. So its going to go down, 
and far enough to have devastating 
impacts on superannuation funds 
and insurance world wide. GATA 
has mountains of documentary 
evidence that can be viewed at 
www.gata.org. 

Realpolitik wins out over 
rights in the new Timor 

East Timor's new Foreign Minister, 
Jose Ramos Horta has said that his 
government would not be “foolish" 
enough to offer support for the 
Acehnese and West Papuan seeking 
independence. He has said they 
should accept autonomy from 
Jakarta and end their struggles. 
Speaking to The Age newspaper 
earlier this month, Ramos Horta 
also verified his support for China, 
the first country East Timor has 
established diplomatic ties since 
independence. 

East Timor's government has 
said it supports Beijing's 'One China' 
policy, despite that policy's 
resemblance to those of its past 
coloniser, Indonesia, and despite 
China's history of taking over small 
countries like Tibet and Xinjiang, 
and Inner Mongolia, and refusal to 
recognise Taiwan. Horta, Nobel 
laureate and lauded human rights 
activist, who consistently lobbied 
the UN and other bodies on human 
rights violations by Indonesia, has 
reputedly said he would not, 
"lecture other countries on their 
human rights records". 

Peace conference 
sabotaged by Irish 
government 

More than a hundred delegates 
invited to a non-government peace 
conference in Dublin at the 
beginning of August were refused 
visa's to visit the country by Irish 
authorities. The conference was 
organised War Resisters' 
International (WRI), an 
international pacifist network that 
links different peace groups all over 
the world. People coming from 
Russia, the Ukraine, Georgia, 

Ghana, Nigeria, Congo, Cameroon, 
Senegal, Sierra Leone, Burundi, 
Zimbabwe, Togo, Gambia, Kenya, 
Bangladesh and Pakistan weren't 
able to attend the conference. The 
Irish government provided no 
explanation of its actions. 
www.wri-irg.org 
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US troops in Asia worry China and Russia 


BY MATTHEW RIEMER 

As the United States continues to construct military bases, 
use and revamp strategic airfields, and distribute troops 
throughout Central Asia, China and Russia, among others, 
have taken note. 


Even from its very outset, the "war 
on terrorism" was seen by many an¬ 
alysts and policy makers in the re¬ 
gion as pure pretext for an invasive 
and undesirable U.S. presence. And 
since September 11th the increased 
U.S. military breadth in Central Asia 
is without precedent. 

Manas International Airport, an 
old Soviet-era facility located in 
northern Kyrgyzstan, is home to a 
"13,000-foot runway to accommo¬ 
date the largest bombers...located 
19 miles outside of Bishkek, the cap¬ 
ital of Kyrgyzstan and only 300 miles 
from the Chinese border." The site 
has also seen the construction of 
"tent cities" to accommodate a few 
thousand troops, as well as the con¬ 
struction of Ganci Air Base. 

U.S. instructors have traveled to 
Georgia to train elite forces for po¬ 
tential clashes with separatist and 
terrorist factions in the Caucasus, 
and specifically the Pankisi Gorge, a 
notorious hideout for a veritable 
who's who of guerrilla forces, rang¬ 
ing from Chechen rebels to Afghan 
Arabs to wayward al-Qaeda. 


This strategic move by the U.S. 
comes amid steady tensions be¬ 
tween Moscow and Georgia over 
Georgia's apparent lack of interest 
in pursuing any kind of counterter¬ 
rorist policy with regard to the 
Pankisi. 

In Uzbekistan, troops have 
been deployed along the Afghan 
border and Khanabad air base, also 
of Soviet-era construction, has seen 
frequent use; such measures come 
at the blessing of Uzbek president 
Islam Karimov. Only this past week 
Eurasia.net reported: "The U.S. mil¬ 
itary is planning to spend upwards 
of $5 million on refurbishing 
Khanabad air base in Uzbekistan." 
And that, "Some regional analysts 
say that the move to refurbish 
Khanabad provides evidence that 
U.S. forces are preparing for a pro¬ 
longed stay in the region." 

Bagram air base, just north of 
Kabul in Afghanistan, is a huge facil¬ 
ity hosting military contingencies 
from numerous countries. CNN de¬ 
scribes Bagram as "home to U.S., 
British and other coalition troops 


involved in the Afghan campaign," 
as well as "the main base for the var¬ 
ious Army Special Forces units in 
Afghanistan." 

In southern Afghanistan, 
Kandahar International Airport is 
being employed as a military base. 
In Pakistan, U.S. forces have been 
reported at a military airfield in 


Jacobabad and at nearby Dalbandin 
Air Base, as well as a major airfield 
near Khowst. Tajikistan's capital 
Dushanbe has also played host to a 
variety of coalition forces. 

Yet such militarization and 
build-up, especially in the former 
Soviet satellites, goes directly 
against the future envisioned for the 
region by China and Russia, who 


with the creation of the Shanghai 
Cooperative Organization (SCO) 
had hoped to slow U.S. expansion in 
Central Asia. 

Earlier this year the cooperative 
stated: "their scope [U.S. military fa¬ 
cilities] may not be extended arbi¬ 
trarily, and they must not be 
accompanied by interference in the 


internal affairs of sovereign states." 

Russian parliament speaker 
Gennady Seleznev added that, 
"Russia would not approve of the 
appearance of permanent U.S. mili¬ 
tary bases in central Asia." Most 
now view this cooperative intention 
as having failed as evidenced by the 
above documentation. 

Paradoxically though, Russia 


and China, like the U.S., have used 
the "war on terrorism" as a pretext 
for their own less-than-transparent 
agenda, namely: the continuation of 
human rights violations and repres¬ 
sive policies with regard to sepa¬ 
ratist organizations and sentiments 
in their own territories. Russia has 
abused human rights with 
Chechnya and China with the 
Uighurs of Xinjiang province in the 
northwest of the country; the 
Uighurs are a sad story and should 
be investigated by all. 

Perhaps due to such prolifera¬ 
tion and the wary mindset it creates, 
U.S. Secretary of State Colin Powell 
was barraged with questions about 
his government's intent in 
Southeast Asia on his recent tour of 
the region. Powell emphasized that 
Washington was not intending the 
region to be a new focal point for 
military expansion. 

While it is unlikely that anyone 
will profoundly affect U.S. influence 
in the region other than the U.S. it¬ 
self, Russia and China will continue 
to consider the strategic advantages 
and disadvantages of not only the 
"war on terrorism" in general, but 
also of U.S. presence in their own 
backyards. 


This article was first published on 
YellowTimes.org. 


Some regional 
analysts say that the 
move to refurbish 
Khanabad provides 
evidence that U.S. 
forces are preparing 
for a prolonged stay 
in the region 



Anti-globalisation voices gain from US scandals 


MARWAAN 

MACAN-MARKAR 

The recent financial scandals in the United States are 
getting a warm reception among Asian critics of global¬ 
isation, who say they have helped expose the flaws in the 
economic model that is currently dominant in the world. 


The crisis in corporate America 
comes at a moment when the 
anti-globalisation movement in 
the South and South-east Asia re¬ 
gion is reasserting itself after los¬ 
ing some steam following the Sep. 
11 attacks on the United States, 
they add: 

“There was some disorienta¬ 
tion after Sep. 11 and the momen¬ 
tum we had gained till then was 
lost,” says Walden Bello, executive 
director of Focus on the Global 
South, a Bangkok-based think 
tank. “But with the corporate 
scandals, we see the other side los¬ 
ing the momentum and our side is 
gaining.” 

However, Bello feels that the 
Asians leading the charge against 
corporate-driven globalisation 
have still to make up for the lost 
political ground in the wake of the 
Sep. 11 attacks. “We are not at the 
point we were in the region before 
the attacks in the US, but we are 
getting there,” he said. 

But for one Indian activist, 
what is significant is the evidence 
shown by the US corporate scan¬ 
dals that corporate America is not 
the ideal model it had been made 
out to be by the champions of the 
neo-liberal economic order. 

“We have been getting more 


arguments in our favour to expose 
the so-called efficiency of giant 
corporations, the above board 
practices of multinational compa¬ 
nies, and governance in these 
companies — that they are clean 
and non-corrupt,” says Minar 
Pimple, executive director at 
Youth for Unity and Voluntary 
Action, a Mumbai-based non-gov¬ 
ernmental organisation (NGO). 

An Indonesian delegate as¬ 
serts that critics can now point to 
what he called, “the hidden face of 
capitalism”. 

“The US corporate model has 
lost its legitimacy. It was not based 
on fairness, but one favouring the 
economic elite of the world,” says 
Tito Soentoro, who heads 
Solidaritas Perempuan, a Jakarta- 
based women’s human rights 
lobby. 

Many activists here singled 
out the case of the failed US en¬ 
ergy giant Enron, which collapsed 
after an accounting and account¬ 
ing scandal in the United States. 
Likewise, it had until its failure 
been considered as an “invinci¬ 
ble” energy sector giant in India, 
where it was reported to have tried 
less than transparent ways to get a 
power project in Maharashtra 
state going. Other high-profile US 


corporations that have been hit 
this year for giving a false picture 
of their profitability include Xerox, 
Tyco, Global Crossing and 
WorldCom. 

Bello and Soentoro were 
among over 200 people from a 
broad range of Asian civil society 
groups — including grassroots 
bodies, social movements, human 
rights and labour rights lobbies 
and NGOs — who met in the Thai 
capital to map out a regional strat¬ 
egy to combat corporate-driven 
globalisation. 


This gathering of the Asia- 
Pacific Social Movements (APSM) 
is part of the World Social Forum 
(WSF), a global movement that 
emerged in the Brazilian city of 
Porto Alegre in January 2001 to 
serve as a counterweight against 
the World Trade Organisation 
(WTO). The movement has grown 
since then, aiming to become a 
forum for an alternative model to 
that of corporate-driven globalisa¬ 
tion. 

The WSF attracted over 60,000 
people from across the world to 
Porto Alegre in January this year, a 
significant show of force by indi¬ 
viduals who wanted to drive home 


the point that ‘Another World is 
Possible,’ the theme of the 2002 
gathering. 

Among the issues that the ac¬ 
tivists here identified to agitate 
against ranged from the impact of 
land being privatised to the detri¬ 
ment of local communities, the 
manner in which mining compa¬ 
nies are damaging the lives of 
tribal people, to the suppression 
of those voices critical of globali¬ 
sation. 

Other areas of concern were 
the increasing lack of labour rights 


in Asia, the way governments are 
being forced to privatise well-run 
state ventures, resulting in work¬ 
ers being dismissed without ade¬ 
quate compensation; and the 
trend to privatise public utilities, 
like the supply of water, that deny 
poor groups access to services. 

In Bangladesh, for instance, 
workers at the world’s largest jute 
mill that was forced to shut down 
in July were denied their promised 
compensation package, says 
Nurul Kabir, a Bangladeshi jour¬ 
nalist. 

“Over 22,000 workers were 
promised 2,000 US dollars for one 
year’s pay and gratuities, but they 


only got 200 US dollars,” he said. 

And in the Philippines, 
Indonesia, Thailand, India and 
Pakistan, a number of farmers and 
community leaders have been 
thrown into prison as a result of 
their struggles to protect their 
land and natural resources. 

Representatives of farming 
communities at the conference 
faulted the World Bank for their 
plight, saying that international fi¬ 
nancial institutions’ push for agri¬ 
culture reform policies favoured 
the economic elite at the expense 
of the rural people. 

The International Monetary 
Fund and the Asian Development 
Bank were also accused of com¬ 
pelling governments in the region 
to push through local initiatives 
that the activists described as 
“anti-poor”. 

Yet while the current financial 
climate may serve the anti-global¬ 
isation movement, there is also a 
worry that critics need to conceive 
a convincing alternative. “We have 
to do a better job to provide an al¬ 
ternative to the neo-liberal 
agenda,” says Bello of Focus on 
the Global South. 

He adds that this alternative 
agenda needs to beat the secular 
and religious right in reaching out 
to the growing number of people 
in Asia disenchanted by the flaws 
of economic liberalisation. 

“This discontent will grow; it 
will be felt in Asia, given the signs 
that the financial scandals in the 
US is resulting in an economic de¬ 
cline,” adds Bello. 
www.ips.org 


"The US corporate model has lost its 
legitimacy. It was not based on fairness, 
but one favouring the economic elite of 
the world," 

TITO SOENTORO from Solidaritas Perempuan, Indonesia 
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Arrests in Burma mar Thailand's rights record 


JOHANNA SON & CHAYANIT POONYARAT 

The Thai and Burmese governments were at each other's 
throats just a few months ago, but these days Thai officials 
are busy rounding up and deporting anti-Rangoon 
dissidents working out of this country. 


It may look like Thailand and 
Burma are friends again; not quite, 
but that is what the government of 
Prime Minister Thaksin Shinawatra 
wants to achieve by what critics call 
a blatant “appeasement” policy 
with Rangoon. 

His government’s goal appears 
to be to patch up ties with neigh¬ 
bouring Burma, which have been 
tense since border clashes led to 
the closure of the border on May 
22. The clashes occurred as Burma 
accused Thailand of shelling its ter¬ 
ritory to help ethnic Shan rebels. But 
mending fences is not so simple, 
rights activists and critics here say. 

In pursuit of this goal - which 
the government considers a prag¬ 
matic one - they say Thailand is 
breaching human rights standards 
and putting at risk its tradition of 
being a humanitarian haven for 
those fleeing repression and danger. 

“To please the junta is an im¬ 
portant matter and they are willing 
to sacrifice our humanitarian policy, 
which has been there for a long 
time,” Sunai Phasuk of the human 
rights group Forum-Asia said in an 
interview. He was referring to the 
Thai authorities’ rounding up 
Tuesday of 31 Burmese nationals in 
Kanchanaburi province, across 
Burma’s Mon state, saying they were 
illegal entrants. 


Some of them belonged to the 
National League of Democracy of 
Burmese opposition leader Aung 
San Suu Kyi and other dissidents' 
groups and some reportedly had 
United Nations High Commissioner 
on Refugees (UNHCR)-issued iden¬ 
tification cards as refugees. 

Two days later, immigration 
officials forcibly repatriated the 
group to Burma, although activists 
say some had already found their 
way back to Thai territory. Senator 
Kraisak Choonhavan, chairman of 
the Senate foreign relations com¬ 
mittee, says that forcibly sending 
dissidents back to Rangoon is a blot 
on Thailand’s record. “Thailand 
would be perpetuating and aiding 
the violation of human rights.” 

Critics say the Thai moves are 
aimed at appeasing Rangoon ahead 
of September talks, proposed by 
Burma, on reopening the border. 
The Thai government agreed to the 
talks and has since been saying that 
the border points - normally 
bustling areas for traders and 
tourists - would soon be opened. 
But Rangoon has yet to do so. 

Local papers quoted a 
Burmese source as saying Rangoon 
wanted a clearer policy from 
Bangkok toward ethnic minorities, 
in particular the Shan State Army 
and the Karen National Union. 


In his visit to Burma in early 
August, Foreign Minister Surakiart 
Sathirathai confirmed that 
Thailand did not have a policy of 
supporting any group wishing to 
use its territory to fight the 
Burmese government, according to 
a foreign ministry statement. 

Just before this week’s crack¬ 
down, the National Security 
Council had stressed a similar pol¬ 
icy, the English-language newspa¬ 
per ‘The Nation’ reported 
Thursday. 

Burma has long asked Thai 
governments to clamp down on the 
dissidents that live in exile in 
Thailand, but what is different this 
time is the response by the Thai 
government, Sunai explains. 

“Burma sees these people as 
enemies . They say the humanitar¬ 


ian policy of Thailand is a hostile 
policy,” added Sunai. “They have 
been saying this for more than 10 
years, but past Thai governments 
haven't been as seriously pressured 
by the demand of Rangoon that 
Thailand must stop this policy.” 

The Thaksin government, how¬ 
ever, has taken a different stand 
and took Rangoon’s bait, critics say. 
This week’s arrests have caused 
concern among the thousands of 


Burmese activists in Thailand, and 
news reports say the offices of 
some Burmese groups have been 
closed temporarily. 

The clampdown was such that 
even Suu Kyi, usually diplomatic 
because of Thailand’s sheltering of 
Burmese exiles and refugees, spoke 
out against Thailand's behaviour. 

“It is not appropriate to crack 
down on dissidents on pro-democ¬ 
racy activists who do not break the 
law,” she told the Chiang Mai- 
based magazine ‘The Irrawaddy’. 

Other analysts say that 
Rangoon appears to be testing 
Thailand’s policy toward Burma 
under Thaksin - and looking at 
what some see as differences be¬ 
tween Bangkok's official policy and 
its lack of implementation by those 
on the ground. 


“I don't think Burma is willing 
to reopen the checkpoints unless 
there are clearer actions,” said 
Chayachoke Chulasiriwongs of 
Chulalongkorn University. 

For the Thaksin government, 
its overtures to Burma are prag¬ 
matic ones given its desire to ease 
tensions. Earlier this month, 
Thaksin said: “I don't think the 
situation will get further out of 
hand because it can't get any 


worse than this.” 

At the height of the border ten¬ 
sions, Burmese writers in the state- 
controlled press began digging up 
past military battles in the coun¬ 
tries’ history. A boycott of Thai 
goods also went underway. 

Addressing Thai-Burma ten¬ 
sions is not as easy as wiping the 
dust from one’s eye, says 
Pornpimol Trichote, a Burmese an¬ 
alyst at the Institute of Asian 
Studies. Pornpimol says that there 
is no guarantee that Burma would 
not seal its border again on other 
issues. 

“There are many other factors 
beside this ethnic (rebel) problem,” 
said Pornpimol. “Thai-Burmese re¬ 
lations will continue to swing up 
and down in the absence of democ¬ 
racy and because of trade along the 
border.” 

Thaksin’s approach may soon 
lead to a reopening of the border, 
but not without a cost to Thailand’s 
rights record. Critics say the ap¬ 
peasement policy is about short¬ 
term interests because it undercuts 
Thailand's position when the mili¬ 
tary regime ends in Burma. 

“Thaksin is trying to please the 
dictators in Burma and it has al¬ 
ready upset the democracy leader 
(Suu Kyi) who will soon be the 
democratic leader of that country,” 
argued Sunai. “Thaksin is making 
the biggest mistake. He has upset 
the current rulers (through the May 
clashes) as well as Burma’s future 
rulers.” 


Article courtesy of IPS 
www.ips.org 


Senator Kraisak Choonhavan, chairman of the 
Senate foreign relations committee, says that 
forcibly sending dissidents back to Rangoon is a blot 
on Thailand's record. "Thailand would be perpet¬ 
uating and aiding the violation of human rights." 


Raising West Papua contdfrompgi 



Jason McLeod speaks at the Yumi Wantaim Gathering, Melbourne, August 2002. 
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Indonesia against West Papuan in¬ 
dependence however, is that it 
would disrupt the national unity 
and territorial integrity of the coun¬ 
try, and they have used this ques¬ 
tionable line of argument as an 
excuse to quash the movement for 
self-determination through violent 
measures. Since 1963 the 
Indonesian military (TNI) have 
routinely terrorised the indigenous 
population, some of the most dis¬ 
turbing examples of which are the 
Biak massacre of 1998, in which as 
many as 200 people were killed at 
the hands of the TNI; and the assas¬ 
sination of independence leader¬ 
ship figure Theys Eluay in 2001. 

The Indonesian takeover of 
West Papua was performed in a 
manner that directly breaches in¬ 
ternational human rights laws, yet 
the United Nations and interna¬ 
tional community passively stood 
by and allowed it to happen. And 
sadly, we continue to stand by, as 
the TNI and military-backed militia 
perform the kind of human rights 
abuses that we became so familiar 
with during the 24-year occupation 
of East Timor. 

In terms of recent world poli¬ 
tics, the Indonesian military may 
appear to be emerging as a rogue 
force, beyond all reasonable con¬ 
trol. However, this is far from the 
case. The TNI’s present existence 
relies heavily on the support of for - 
eign governments, including 


Australia, who provide ongoing 
training, arms and diplomatic sup¬ 
port. 

The Indonesian occupation of 
West Papua relies on the support of 
the international community in a 
number of other ways too: includ¬ 
ing the continued legitimisation of 
the Act of Free Choice; economic 
aid from foreign governments and 
bodies such as the IMF and the Asia 
Development Bank; and continued 
investment of foreign capital in 
West Papua. In fact, one could 
argue that the occupation relies 
more predominantly on the co-op - 
eration of the international com¬ 
munity than it does on that of West 
Papuans. The power of the interna¬ 


tional community to put pressure 
on Indonesia to cease their occupa¬ 
tion of West Papua and improve 
their human rights record is there¬ 
fore huge. 

The first day of the Yumi 


Wantaim gathering focussed on in¬ 
formation sharing. Speakers in¬ 
cluded Dr Jacob Rumbiak, 
committed West Papua activists Kel 
Dummett and Jason McLeod and 
representatives from neighbouring 
Melanesian countries such as 
Vanuatu, Papua New Guinea and 
the Solomon Islands. 

On the second day of the gath¬ 
ering we sat in a circle with 
butcher’s paper and pens and 
workshopped ways in which we 
could put pressure on the right 
bodies in order to raise awareness 
about the issue. By the end of the 
day we had outlined some con¬ 
crete objectives with which to go 
forward. 


In terms of political influence, 
we - ordinary people living in 
Australia - may not have a great 
deal of power over the Indonesian 
Government or military. We do 
however have the power to put 


pressure on our own government; 
to demand transparency about 
which foreign militaries the 
Australian Government provides 
support to, and to call on them to 
withdraw support from countries 
that routinely abuse human rights. 
We also have the power to call for 
an investigation into the UN’s role 
in the fraudulent Act of Free 
Choice, and eventually, to demand 
a review of the Act. There are al¬ 
ready groups in existence organis¬ 
ing to undertake this kind of work, 
and involvement in the cause is as 
easy as getting in touch with one of 
them and offering your assistance. 

Just as the actions of ordinary 


people were integral in the East 
Timorese struggle for independ¬ 
ence, so will they be in the future 
freedom and harmony of West 
Papua. Yumi Wantaim was a step in 
the right direction. 

If you are based in Melbourne and 

would like to get involved in the 

campaign for a free West Papua 

contact: info@freewestpapua.com 

For more information go to: 

www.koteka.net 

wunv. westpapua. net 

www.zulenet.com/awpa 

unvw. westpapuaaction. buz.org 

www.cs.utexas.edu/users/cline/pap 

ua/core.htm 


The Indonesian takeover of West Papua was 
performed in a manner that directly 
breaches international human rights laws, 
yet the United Nations and international 
community passively stood by and allowed 
it to happen. 
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Time in the quiet heart 


KATE NELDlNg chooses 
Canberra as her winter hoLlday 
destination and finds unllkeLy 
emotions stirring as she visits the 
Latests In 'the royaL Rush of 
Large cuLturaL Institutions'. 

The great thing about sausage dogs is how 
far their heads are from their tails and, as a 
direct result, how ridiculous they look. They 
are so unlikely it’s endearing. 

In July I got icy feet about being in 
Melbourne and split for the cold heart of the 
nation, Canberra. Ostensibly I went to visit 
my friend who lives there, and was dog-sit¬ 
ting a dachshund. Secretly I was drawn to 
the hope of quiet, and suburbs filled with 
cockatoos and gaudy parrots. But some¬ 
where between the enormous blue day skies 
and frozen fingers of night riding I got 
thinking about loving the nation. 

The National Museum of Australia is the 
latest addition to Canberra’s royal flush of 
large cultural institutions. I pedalled round 
the lake to get to its peninsula home. The 
museum sits alongside the Melbourne 
Museum in the new-school camp of 
exhibition design. Gone are the shelves of 
catalogued and labeled brightly coloured 


minerals and the painted dioramas housing 
glass-eyed African mammals. Though I 
admit a strange nostalgia for the badly lit, 
mysterious, and dusty museums of my 
childhood memories, I was pleasantly 
surprised by the National Museum. Rather 
than an odd collection of international 
relics, the museum makes a fist of focusing 
squarely on issues and histories drawn from 
Australia itself. Topics as diverse as 
bee-keeping, attitudes to immigration, the 
search for Lake Eyre, megafauna and 
post-boxes all make an appearance. I was 
impressed in particular by the significant 
space devoted to twentieth century 
Indigenous history and political struggle. 

At times the exhibition design suffers from 
its confusing and cluttered layout, and the 
limited contextual information invites fairly 
shallow interaction (skipping around from 
exhibit to exhibit, ‘wow, how pretty, how in¬ 
teresting, how curious’...). Nevertheless, it 
offers a taster of many histories, rather than 
the definitive narrative of national progress, 
and provides a valuable assertion of 
Australian diversity. 

The museum is huge, and it took me three 
visits to feel like I’d even seen it all. But the 
bit I kept returning to was ‘circa’, a rotating 
audio-visual cinema through which visitors 
enter the museum proper. Using a diverse 
series of moving images of ‘Australian’ life, 


vocal sound-bites and text, circa orientates 
visitors to themes of contemporary and 
historic Australian identity. The presenta¬ 
tion moves through three topics; land, na¬ 
tion, and people. It serves as an 
introduction to the tone of the museum, of¬ 
fering more questions than answers. Rather 
than presenting a coherent, 
authoritative summary of its themes, circa is 
upfront about the uncertainties and 
contradictions that lie in describing a na¬ 
tional identity. In this it is refreshing, and in 
many ways at the racier end of history 
telling. Audio-visual puns (iconic footage of 
a kangaroo combined with a soundbite of a 
highway roadkill hit), juxtaposition of im¬ 
ages (sheep and land degradation), and 
conflicting voices make the experience 
lively and engaging. But most powerfully for 
me, the cinema incited strong emotions in 
everyone I have spoken to who has visited 
the museum. 

This is weird, because I usually find myself 
left cold by displays of nationalism. My head 
is busy critiquing away, my heart does not 
stir. I don’t think anyone I’ve spoken to 
about circa would call themselves patriots 
either. Given the current definitional 
hijacking of ‘Australian’ as synonyms for 
‘conservative’, ‘ungenerous’ and ‘boot-lick¬ 
ing US militaristic bravado’ its easy to feel 
somewhat alienated from a sense of na- 


The Art of Nicaragua Libre 



Following Nicaragua’s 1979 Sandinista 
Revolution, more than three hundred 
street murals were created by 
Nicaraguan and international artists. 
The murals were a forum for self-image, 
self-education, and popular autobiogra¬ 
phy; common themes included literacy, 
health, family, and always, the 
Revolution. However, war, natural disas¬ 
ter and negligence has led to their grad¬ 
ual disappearance. All that is left can be 
found in two of the towns where support 
for the Sandinistas is still strong, Leon 
and Esteli. 

The Muralismo of Esteli and Leon stand 
as testimony to the connection between 
artistic/cultural expression and political 
change in Nicaragua. The mural on the 


left depicts CIA funds, diverted from pay¬ 
ments made for secret arms sales to Iran 
and used to keep the Contra-War alive. 
The image below reads ‘No more 
Somoza’ - a reference to the Somoza 
family that ruled the country for 41 years. 


Photos and text by Jason Gibson. 
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tional identity. But somewhere in circa there 
was the suggestion of the great love that you 
can have for a place, for a nation, and still be 
distressed and angry about what has been 
done, what is done, in its name. The possi¬ 
bility of critical, engaged, 
intelligent, difficult, passionate, heartfelt 
love of country. In circa I got the joke, I felt 
the emotion and I understood that I could 
only get this because I was an Australian. 
And that I’d found one of these rare public 
expressions of nationalism that don’t re¬ 
quire you give your brain away. 

High on history I scooted across the lake for 
more. The National Archives of Australia 
was featuring an exhibition tracing Walter 
and Marion Burley-Griffins’ design of 
Canberra. The exhibition mapped the in¬ 
credible politics, disputes and 
compromises which surrounded the design 
of a city meant to capture the spirit of the 
nation. Though thorough in many respects, 
and sensitively displayed, the exhibition 
was less interesting to me than the rumours 
which were circulating about it in Canberra. 
Whenever I mentioned that I’d been to the 
exhibition people would start telling me dif¬ 
ferent stories that they’d heard about the de¬ 
sign; that the original design had left room 
for an extensive public tram system and 
that’s why Northbourne Are had such a wide 
nature strip, that Capitol Hill was meant to 
have a public theatre on it (rather than 
Parliament house!), that the original design 
had attended more closely to the needs of 
people pushing prams. ‘True’ or not, these 
rumours were telling expression of what dif¬ 
ferent people wished for in Canberra. The 
straight-laced history of the capital became 
a focus for dreaming, a site for imagining a 
city which could better shape the lives of its 
inhabitants. 

I guess this is my story about what I did on 
my holidays. But it’s also about the joy of 
finding valuable things in unlikely places. I 
never thought that I’d go to the nation’s 
capital to get a dose of (ahem) nationalism, 
but I came back determined to maintain 
that being Australian does not mean re¬ 
nouncing critical thought. Or vice versa. 
Capital Hill may contain as much sense as, 
well, a dachshund’s arse, but elsewhere 
nearby there is plenty of hope. 

Thanks to Alex Hilvert, Ben Fox and Kara the 
sausage for sharing thoughts on this stuff, 
and for a.c.t. adventures. 


Through the Looking gLass 


KaLeldoscope - a communion of unique 
disparate visions, uuas an artist run 
exhibition heLd above MeLbourne’s Kent St 
cafe. Curators MILES ALLlNSON & DOM 
ALLEN discuss the processes invoLved In 
organising a shorn that coLLects diverse, 
often confLicting art works. 

Kaleidoscope was the looking glass through which we 
sought to unite a collection of various art pieces, being 
made in Melbourne now. We conceived of an exhibition 
which would, on the barest of budgets, bring together 
people and the art they were independently making. Our 
aim was simply to provide the means by which this art might 
begin its discourse with the public, thinking only to put it in 
a room, turn on the light and encourage as many people as 
possible to stop and look. 

It seemed almost too easy to convince cafe owner Nathan 
Muller that an empty space above his Smith Street shop 
might exist as a short-term artist run gallery. Remembering 
Dada, we sent our fingers on a blind dive into the dictionary. 
They delivered ‘kaleidoscope.’ Our exhibition was from the 


very outset founded on the desire for a collision. 
‘Kaleidoscope’ played on the notion of a crashing. A 
crashing of art, temperament, medium and mind. We 
wanted also to display at least some of the ‘scope’ of work 
being produced by young artists now. 

There was no theme as such, other than the idea of 
embracing the obvious difference between each vision. We 
allowed the mood of the show to emerge without forcing 
anything. The essential atmosphere of the exhibition re¬ 
mained, until the end, a mystery. It was a process of 
fortune: of coincidence and chance as much as anything. 

Initially we thought of ourselves as little more than the inter¬ 
mediaries between these various artists and a public. 
However, we slowly became aware of our role as creators 
rather than mere organisers. Where and what was hung re¬ 
lied on a hierarchy of decision makers, with the two of us at 
the top. We tried to accommodate pretty much everyone 
who showed a genuine interest, but there were some pieces 
that stylistically off-balanced the show, and there were some 
for which there was simply no room, and which we had to 
pass over. 

Because of its diverse nature, we divided the collection 
roughly in half, to minimise the impression of utter chaos. 
Paintings in one room and everything else in the other. We 
positioned four chairs where they might appear most 


strange. We wanted to encourage people to interact in this 
most basic sense and to question the way art is traditionally 
viewed in the ‘don’t touch’ white cube gallery setting. 
Generally we attempted to allow the works to exist as them¬ 
selves in a relatively unobtrusive environment. 

There were things that we couldn't change. A huge bar 
choked one room. We split it in half and jammed it into the 
bathroom, with every other strange object we found lying 
about. What we couldn't move, we made inconspicuous. We 
chose works on instinct, and hung them in the same way, 
using whatever we could. String or fishing wire, and a 
handful of cheap hooks. We were sponsored, thankfully, by a 
couple of small businesses. Luck took care of the rest. 

Despite the fact that we were preparing an exhibition above 
a busy cafe, on the whole we were showed enormous 
hospitality. Cafes are now more than ever willing to sponsor 
the art of the unestablished in the sense of allowing it to be 
hung for free. It seems a natural, though difficult progres¬ 
sion to take then; the step of taking actual control of such 
spaces and creating autonomous exhibitions. In these sorts 
of spaces where the rules that rigidly govern established 
galleries no longer need apply, the possibilities exist for an 
emergence of a new perspective by which contemporary art 
might develop and be known. 

Kent St Cafe is at 201 Smith Street, Collingwood. 


» artcuLt@thepaper.org.au 
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Fitzroy’s own 
shire haLL? 

The CLUBS Project is a non-profit um¬ 
brella group formed to host various art-re¬ 
lated activities in the space above the 
Builders Arms Hotel in Fitzroy, Melbourne. 
One of the project’s founders, KATE 
McMAHON chatted to Art:Cult. 

“Many artist-run spaces use the curatoial- 
museum model. It usually has an annual 
calendar of three week exhibitions, with a 
week to take down and set up the shows. 
The institution creates the structure, and 
the artist provides content which is able to 
be slotted into the available space. CLUBS 
Project has been envisioned as an attempt 
to invert that hierarchy and allow the con¬ 
tent to determine the structure. 

To do that we’ve used the local Shire Hall as 
a model. This is a space that might host the 
local scout group, a yoga class, a resident 
action committee, a cake decorating 
competition. In the same way, we see 
CLUBS venue as not so much a place for 
display, as a place for activity! Instead of di¬ 
rectors or curators, we have the 
‘scheduling crew’. We joke about the idea 
that the project is dedicated to the 
‘perpetually provisional’. We value 
flexibility and inclusiveness. 

Facilities in the space include studio spaces 
for seven artists, the ‘Green Room’ for 
meetings, forums and social activity, a 
common workspace/workshop and a 
public space. The public space is available 
rent-free for any kind of art related activity. 
Sponsorship by the Builders Arms means 
we can offer the space free and allow 
everyone to relax and experiment more 
than they might when they’re paying up to 
$1 000 . 

In terms of support, all‘support’ has strings 
attached. The Australia Council wants 
written proposals in appropriate art-speak. 
The pub would probably be happiest if all 
the people who come to see the work up¬ 
stairs were also very thirsty. They 
supported the project because we 
convinced them that we would create a 
space upstairs where interesting things 
happened. The pub has always employed 
artists and musicians and have been 
supportive of their practice - two of us are 
ex-staff. 

We really hope that we’ll be unable to 
predict what the next month will bring. But 
our one concession, if you see it that way, to 
regular hours is that we’ll be open every 
Saturday afternoon from 12 to 6 pm if no 
other activity is scheduled then. ‘Sample’ 
will be available and will present some as¬ 
pect of the activity taking place in the space 
- which might take any number of forms - 
an exhibition, an archive, a book etc. 

Otherwise, people may use the public space 
for works which are intended to reach a 
very small public. They might schedule 
weekly meetings of three people to discuss 
the colour yellow. Or we may end up being 
told by artists that they’d actually rather like 
to have a three week exhibition with one 
week to set up. 



CLUBS Project launches at 7:30pm on 
September Friday 13 at 211 Gertrude St 
(enter from lane off Gore St). All welcome. 



ExpLoring the The Comic Book LlfestyLe: Tim Danko 


AngeL Headed Hipsters 


JASMINE CHAN Links the 
work of poets MichaeL 
Dransfield and SamueL 
Wagan Watson. 

Who exactly is Michael Dransfield? 
Midway through Michael Dransfield’s A 
Retrospective, I became keenly aware of 
his absence from cultural discourse. 
The publication of A Retrospective by 
the University of Queensland Press, 
with an impressive introduction by 
John Kinsella, is bringing Dransfield 
closer to us; yet too few actually hear 
his voice. In 1969, three years before his 
death at the age of 24, Dransfield was 
already asserting: ‘I’m the ghost 
haunting an old house, my poems are 
posthumous’. 

Kinsella suggests in his introduction, 
‘with dexterity and diversity, 
[Dransfield] explodes the myth of the 
self and takes on the personae of a po¬ 
etic history’. Reading Dransfield’s 
poems feels like you are watching him 
walk into a room full of mirrors; each 
entrap a small vision of the poet, but no 
image is ever complete. Born in 1943 in 
Sydney, Dransfield was an effusive ap¬ 
prentice as he completed a 
considerable body of work influenced 
by Keats, Shelley and Tennyson, by the 
time he finished school at Sydney 
Grammar. Yet rather than conform to a 
university education, he discovered 
and felt liberated by, Kerouac’s On the 
Road, Bob Dylan, and dope. 

For many young writers and readers, 
the musings of the Beats provided an 
initiation into artistic freedom: into the 
reclamation of our own space through 
writing, through art, through living. 
With Levis, with espressos, with drugs, 
with failure, and with a history like a 
blank tableau; the self-mythologising 
words of Ginsberg, Kerouac and 
Burroughs have illuminated our 
imaginations, and cemented the notion 
of the ‘angelheaded hipster’ as a 
distinctive and exotic iconoclast. Yet 
there is something that makes the Beats 
feel far away from us: they wrote with 


images and ideas that are uniquely 
American. Dransfield can be seen as 
our own ‘angelheaded hipster,’ one of 
the foremost poets of the ’68 generation 
of counter-cultural dreamers. 

Dransfield famously dropped acid and 
used heroin in the attempt to push 
himself beyond the boundaries of the 
known; this has led to the problematic 
and glib categorisation of Dransfield as 
a ‘drug poet.’ Although he penned the 
notorious lines: ‘once you have become 
a drug addict / you will never want to 
be anything else’, Dransfield’s technical 
facility is astonishing as he reconstructs 
fixed forms and curbs the unruliness of 
free verse to construct a strong voice of 
his own. His mysterious and early death 
from a drug-related illness has marred 
the persona he created for himself and 
possibly led to his exclusion from the 
Australian literary establishment as a 
writer of note. Dransfield’s involvement 
with drugs was ultimately to be a 
relationship far darker and despairing 
than the Beats’ colourful experimenta¬ 
tion. ‘Heroin Wednesday’ is steeped in 
tragedy as Dransfield muses: ‘we have / 
lived in fire so long’ and ‘days use me 
gently’. 

Similarly to Michael Dransfield, the 
Brisbane poet Samuel Wagan Watson 
exploits the ‘self’ as the basic unit of po¬ 
etry. His book Itinerant Blues, a speedy 
follow-up to the award winning Of 
Muse, Meandering and Midnight is 
principally concerned with the poet’s 
inner world. Poems centred from 
Watson’s Indigenous heritage are 
adeptly focussed on the construction of 
the author’s own contemporary 
narrative, and are pointedly celebratory 
rather than angst ridden: ‘we dance / 
without regret / telling our feet / at 
every daybreak / that they are / without 
a doubt / Aboriginal’(‘without regret’). 
Thankfully someone at UQP decided to 
do away with the ‘Black Australian 
Writer’ label that tagged Watson’s first 
book, because his writing stands for it¬ 
self. 

Watson employs language musically, 
basking in his ‘itinerant blues’ as he 


journeys away from ‘Byron Bay and the 
muse’ to fulfil 'this want of becoming a 
writer’ (‘gas tank sonnets’). At times 
Watson’s poems reek of second-hand 
beatitude, and his preoccupation with 
his status of ‘writer’ reminds me of 
Dransfield. In ‘the night train from 
Newcastle’ he bemoans about ‘the 
flowering of post-literary-performance 
syndrome / fed on toxic hangover.’ Yet 
Watson’s eloquence is redeeming and 
his ‘writer’ self is accessible as he works 
to smash... [his] cache of reflections 
and regrets / endowed by past love’ 
(‘sultry gridlock musings’). 


Reading DransfleLd's poems feeLs Like 
you are matching him inaLk Into a room 
fuLL of mirrors; each entrap a smaLL vi¬ 
sion of the poet, but no Image is ever 
compLete. 


‘I love all poets; there is / no private 
self’, proclaimed Michael Dransfield. 
Yet he does not slot easily into the fabric 
of Australian writing to which we have 
been exposed. For every confession 
Dransfield makes in his poems, there 
are many more secrets to unlock. 
Although decidedly an ‘angelheaded 
hipster,’ purveyor of the heady culture 
of ’68, Dransfield’s parallels to Beat 
writing and culture are mostly 
temporal. I started with a rant on the 
Beats and return to them in the end 
simply because they are the most 
known vanguard that represents 
artistic freedom, spirit, recklessness. 
We took to the Beats and used them to 
show us how to write, how to paint, 
how to travel, how to subvert, without 
ever looking to explore our own literary 
culture. And so Dransfield is forgotten; 
he lies in a mausoleum in his Courland 
Penders. And I still don’t quite know 
who he is. 


Jasmine Chan is a Melbourne writer. She 
scrawls manifestoes in crayon under the 
covers at night and has previously pub - 
lished work in a variety of journals. 


artcuLt@thepaper.org.au « 
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Maddy's Mostly Movies... Crossword dues. 
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ACROSS: (numbers in brackets 
refer to the number of letters in 
each word that make up the title, 
get it?) 

1. German punk rock trannie with 
make up to die for tours America 
with her rockin’ band in... 
(6/3/3/5/4). 

5. What can I say? Like the best ad¬ 
venture movie I saw as a kid; pi¬ 
rates, treasures, rich kids 
tormenting poor kids, and a gang 
called the... (7). Soundtrack fea¬ 
tures Cindy Lauper. 

6. This Volkswagen had adventures 
a-go-go, also know as the ‘love bug’ 
( 6 ). 

7. This film has pretty much the en¬ 
tire brat pack boys of the 80s. 
Another book-to-film, you proba¬ 
bly read it in high school. The... (9). 

12. Well another year, another 
Aussie crime flick. Brothers doin’ it 
together yeah... (3/4/4). 

13. We’ll be lucky enough to be see¬ 
ing this dance flick on the stage 
later this year. Kevin Bacon 
rocked us with this one... (9). 

14. Before Ricky Lake did talk 
shows, she wiggled her arse in... 
(9). 

15. Does anyone remember Kevin 
Spacey before he had a thing for 
deadly sins? Great art department 
on this film... (5). 

17. Japanese animation cult classic 
from 1990. Ten bucks you've seen... 
(5). 

18. Susie Porter and Ben 
Mendelson Vs the fish. Released in 
01... (6). 

19. Inspiring material for the 
Radical Cheerleaders.. (5/2/2). 

20. Desperatly seeking Madonna. 
What was her name?! I love this 
film (5). 

21. River Phoenix in 1988 was on 
the run from the FBI with his fam 


in... (7/2/empty). 

22. What did the club do in film 
with Brad Pitt and Ed Norton (5). 

DOWN 

1. A great kids book that didn’t 
quite hit the mark on its move to 
the screen. (5/6). 

2. Comic book character’s motto 
‘Accentuate the Negative’. She’s an 
American beauty. (10) 

3. Life in a Swedish community in 
the 70s is a challenge for the kids... 
( 8 ). 

4. Take ‘Dangerous Liasons’ and 
put it in a NY highschool for rich 
kids. With TV's Buffy star super 
bitch, it’s about control man (5/10). 

8. It’s 1985 you are Lance Meyer 
(John Cusack) and your girlfriend 
just dumped you for a jock, so you 
think skiing down the K12 will win 
her back ‘cause you think without 
her you are ‘better off ...’ (4). 

9. Meet the ... (7). Crazy adult pup¬ 
pet film. 

10. The original movie which got 
turned into great TV bout a cheer¬ 
leader with a talent for staking 
(5/3/7/6J. 

11. Our favourite teen pop queen 
makes her debut in a teen road flic 
that is real sweet smellin’ trash (10). 

14. Ok, so Winona is into being a 
klepto now, but she was way better 
at messin’ with the kool kids back 
in 1989 (8). 

16. David Lynch gives suburbia an 
eeeevil underbelly in this blue .... 
(6) film. 

19. Films help the plebs learn new 
lingo like this film in cinemas now 
bout an Indian soccer gal in awe of 
Beckham. What’s the term...(4). 


Catch next edition’s art: cult for an 
swers! 


Smokescreens veiL Life m Frankston 


This edition’s take on place features 
SHANE MC9RATH talking about 
frankston, Its varicoloured myths and 
realties. 

The downhill ride into town is brilliant. It feels 
like flying and the landmarks of my life 
disappear behind me faster than I can register 
the memories. These aren’t, of course, the offi¬ 
cial landmarks. Where people come off the 
freeway, there’s a big green sign that lists those, 
the town’s ‘tourist attractions:’ Ballam Park, the 
‘historical homestead,’ some crappy nature re¬ 
serve. Whatever.The real attractions never show 
up on signs like that. 

The real attractions aren’t so much places as the 
stories that go with them.The cemetery and the 
tombstone of Thomas Enos Cockhead (on a 
primary school history excursion to take 
rubbings off headstones teachers kept having to 
disperse the queue that formed in front of Tom’s 
grave). The hospital and the bad memories of 
so-called vegetarian meals, notorious 
overcrowding and the doctor who was sacked 
because he wasn’t washing his hands before op¬ 
erating (‘he trained in Canada’, management ex¬ 
plained). The 21st Century Dance Club, with its 
pink, revolving dance floor.The beach (for me, a 
euphemism for the beat, and all the 
tenderness and weirdness of gay sex with 
straight bogans). But I’m not here to perform my 
memories for you. Dear reader, wherever you are 


and wherever you grew up, I’m sure you could 
match me story for story in relating the 
strangeness of place, of our places. 

I moved out of Frankston a few months ago. It 
isn’t my city any more, and not just because I 
left. Let me tell you a story: the train line that 
goes to Frankston was built because in the early 
1900s, Victoria’s main cemetery - which 
eventually became Springvale’s Necropolis - 
was planned for Frankston, and people needed 
to be able to get there. But, science of the era 
taught that disease was transmitted by ‘vapours’ 
and epidemic levels of terminal diseases would 
be caused by the presence of so many dead bod¬ 
ies. Local business interests had developed the 
cemetery plan because they felt a steady stream 
of mourners was just what the local economy 
needed. This financial boost was prioritised over 
the expected side effects Frankston’s local pop¬ 
ulation would suffer. 

The gentrification Frankston faces today is just 
as vicious. Even where it takes friendly forms - 
the construction of a ‘Marina’ which will al¬ 
legedly bring badly needed jobs to the area - 
property speculators don’t care about locals any 
more than their predecessors a century ago. 

In 2001, a set of speakers were installed around 
Frankston station to play tinny classical music.ln 
theory, this was to address Frankston’s heroin 
problem (at the time, the city had the highest fatal 
OD rate in the state).The music would drive away 
the violent junkies who hung out at the station. 
But ‘violent junkies’ was little more than a code 


used by the local press and police to describe the 
mostly young, working class, unemployed men 
who congregated around the station. Although 
some certainly used drugs,the users and dealers 
around the station were rarely violent for the ob¬ 
vious reason that they didn’t want to attract po¬ 
lice attention.The speakers weren’t going to help 
this community - a surplus population from the 
point of view of profit, abandoned by society yet 
fiercely social, and certainly with its own etti- 
quette and values - any more than the Marina is 
going to employ them.The only goal was to drive 
them away from the station and disperse them, 
improving the city’s image to visitors arriving by 
public transport. 

As it happened, the speakers in themselves were 
ineffective, but acted as a smokescreen for in¬ 
creased police surveillance in the area. If a small, 
defenceless community was driven off its terri¬ 
tory, we could pretend this was merely a declasse 
distaste for classical music and not active re¬ 
pression. But let’s be clear; none of the town’s 
power bases care whether petty criminals OD or 
get locked up, all that matters is that they’re off 
the street and out of sight. This indifference is a 
symptom of the Frankston I left behind. It doesn’t 
feel like a space for remembering and creating 
anecdotes and adventures anymore. It’s less and 
less a community, more and more a savage busi¬ 
ness project as doomed to failure as the ceme¬ 
tery a century before. 


>> artcult@thepaper.org.au 
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PHOTO: CLEAN OCEAN FOUNDATION 

Melbourne's water waste shame 


JAY SIVAD 

With water shortages destined to be a key talking point 
this summer and with reservoirs currently only around 50% 
full even after recent rains, you would expect an attempt to 
be made at efficient water management. Melbourne 
however is not known for allowing fulfilment of 
expectations to get in the way of business. 


So while Asia has the Asian Brown 
Cloud, Melbourne, not wanting to 
be left behind when it comes to in¬ 
ternational recognition, has pro¬ 
duced its own Big Brown Slick. 
Forget the Burnley Tunnel and 
check out Port Philip Bay. In par¬ 
ticular a ‘pleasant’ spot on the end 
of the Mornington Peninsula 
called Gunnamatta beach. 

The story begins a few kilome¬ 
tres nearer the city at the Eastern 
Treatment Plant at Carrum. 
Designed in the 60s and brought 
on line in 1975, the plant, man¬ 
aged by Melbourne Water, is re¬ 
sponsible for the treatment and 
disposal of 42% of Melbourne’s do¬ 
mestic and industrial waste. The 
‘treated’ waste is then pumped 
through a 56km pipe and out into 
the ocean at Gunnamatta beach. 
Gunnamatta beach sits right in the 
middle of the Mornington 
Peninsula National Park. 

Inverted commas around the 
word ‘treated’ are no accident. The 
original design of the plant was for 
what is known as Secondary ‘Class 
C’ effluent, or in more general 
terms, domestic waste. Therefore, 
with no major upgrades having 
taken place, the addition of indus¬ 


trial and hospital waste has caused 
major problems in maintaining 
the ‘quality’ of effluent. In contrast, 
in 1975 when the only waste being 
treated was domestic waste, the 
treatment process produced water 
that was described in the media as 
being ‘good enough to drink’. With 
a daily outflow of 450 million litres, 
that’s a lot of potentially very useful 
water going to waste. 

The shoreline outfall at 
Gunnammatta is licensed to 
Melbourne Water by the ironically 


named Environment Protection 
Agency (EPA). Although Mel¬ 
bourne Water has consistently 
breached its original licensing 
conditions, these conditions have 
been regularly amended, in effect 
masking Melbourne Water’s in¬ 
ability to maintain water quality. 

But while the situation as it 
stands is unacceptable, there is 
potentially more bad news on the 


horizon. On July 12 this year a new 
deep-water outfall and upgrade of 
the plant was proposed by the EPA 
and Melbourne Water. While an 
‘upgrade’ at first appears promis¬ 
ing it has been well documented 
that this partially treated effluent 
is not suitable for major re-use 
thereby compounding the neces¬ 
sity of outfall dumping. 

An environmental group called 
the Clean Ocean Foundation has 
taken on the battle for a more sus¬ 
tainable effluent treatment pro¬ 
gram, and has started court 
proceedings against the EPA in an 
attempt to close the outfall. 
Michael Morehead, solicitor for the 
group has lodged an appeal against 
the EPA’s decision to grant approval 
to Melbourne Water for the works 
with the Victorian Civil and 
Administrative Tribunal (VCAT). 

Clean Ocean argues that ap¬ 
proval was given even though the 


proposed works have not actually 
been designed or properly planned. 

And even if the works are 
completed in compliance with a 
number of EPA conditions, Clean 
Ocean contends that “the use of 
the works will result in a discharge, 
emission and deposit of waste that 
unreasonably and adversely affect 
the interests of beneficial users, 
will be inconsistent with relevant 


State Environment Policies and 
will cause pollution. 

Clean Ocean are hoping to 
overturn the works approval and 
are asking VCAT to force the EPA 
and Melbourne Water to pay com¬ 
munity costs. 

Spokesman for the group, 
Graham Quail said, “We are seek¬ 
ing orders that Melbourne Water 
be penalised up to $120,000 per 
day for the existing shoreline out¬ 
fall which we say causes pollution 
in breach of the Environment 
Protection Act of 1970.” 

“The proceedings have arisen 
out of a community consultation 
process that Clean Ocean believes 
was designed by Melbourne 
Water’s public relations team to 
mask the intractable problems 
with Melbourne’s urban waste 
water management,” he said. 

Clean Ocean are also looking 
for “any person with an inside or 
special knowledge of Melbourne 
Water wrongdoing over the last 
thirty years in relation to the out¬ 
fall,” said Mr Morehead. Anybody 
with such knowledge is being 
urged to contact the group. 

Mr Quail concluded: “The 
councillors should be demanding 
this festering sore be removed, that 
any remnant contamination be 
cleaned up and that adequate 
arrangements are made to com¬ 
pensate the Mornington Peninsula 
for having to put up with such an 
abomination for so long.” 

Clean Ocean can be contacted on 
(03) 5989 6338 or via their website: 
www.cleanocean.org 


Human Rights 
Watch: Rwanda 
must deliver 

The UN Security Council must 
stand behind its intention of deliv¬ 
ering justice to victims of both 
sides in the conflict that devastated 
Rwanda in 1994, Human Rights 
Watch insisted recendy. 

In a letter to current Security 
Council President John Negro- 
ponte, Human Rights Watch 
stressed the importance of bring¬ 
ing to justice not only those behind 
the genocide but also members of 
the Rwandan Patriotic Army (RPA) 
who committed war crimes and 
crimes against humanity in 1994. 

“The Rwandan Patriotic Army 
murdered thousands in 1994, com¬ 
mitting war crimes and crimes 
against humanity,” said Kenneth 
Roth, executive director of Human 
Rights Watch. “The president of 
Rwanda, Paul Kagame, himself has 
admitted that some of his soldiers 
committed abuses. But now the 
Rwandan government opposes 
bringing the accused before inter¬ 
national justice.” 

In 1994, the Security Council 
established the International 
Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda to 
prosecute genocide and other 
crimes against humanity commit¬ 
ted in Rwanda. Until now, the tri¬ 
bunal has tried only those accused 
of genocide. But the chief prosecu¬ 
tor, Carla Del Ponte, recently an¬ 
nounced that she would seek 
indictments against some mem¬ 
bers of the RPA for violating inter¬ 
national humanitarian law. Her 
effort to pursue the worst abuses 
by both sides to the conflict paral¬ 
lels her work in the former 
Yugoslavia. 

Since then, the Rwandan gov¬ 
ernment has hindered the travel of 
witnesses, causing the suspension 
of three genocide trials. It has also 
failed to provide documents re¬ 
quested by the prosecutor. The 
prosecutor reported these obstruc¬ 
tions to the Security Council in late 
July. 

The Rwandan government 
says the tribunal should try only 
genocide cases and leave any pos¬ 
sible prosecution of RPA members 
to Rwandan courts. But victims of 
RPA crimes in 1994 have little 
chance for justice within the coun¬ 
try. Rwandan military courts have 
tried very few RPA soldiers for 1994 
crimes and those convicted have 
received light sentences. Rwandan 
authorities also have banned the 
newly created gacaca or people’s 
courts from trying crimes by RPA 
soldiers. 

In response to the prosecutor’s 
charges, the Rwandan government 
repeated its own frequently voiced 
criticisms of the tribunal’s per¬ 
formance. 

“Rwandan authorities deplore 
the failures of the tribunal, and 
there have been some,” said Roth. 
“But in this case the Rwandan gov¬ 
ernment has shown itself to be 
more worried about the tribunal’s 
potential for success - in prosecut¬ 
ing the RPA.” 

The letter to U.S. Ambassador John 
Negroponte, President of the U.N. 
Security Council, and members of 
Security Council is available at 
h ttp://h rw. o rglpress/2002/081 
rwanda-ltr0809. h tm. 

unvw. pambazuka. org 


Clean Ocean are also looking for "any person with 
an inside or special knowledge of Melbourne 
Water wrongdoing over the last thirty years in 
relation to the outfall" 
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Mondo Cane — 

cruel terrorists or 
jingoistic ; creative 
journalists? 

BY JOHN CHUCKMAN 
YellowTimes.org columnist, Canada. 

I have to confess I don't watch television. And if I did, CNN 
would not be a stop on the dial. The subject of this column 
was raised by a friend. Details were obtained on the 
Internet where more information is to be had with a half 
hour's effort than from a week in front of a television. 

CNN has broadcast some video- CNN’s remarkable staff handle all 
tape, supposedly from a secret al searches for al Qaeda informa- 
Qaeda library in Afghanistan. Of tion? Why bother with costly, inept 
course, like so many things touch- lugs from the Special Forces and 
ing Afghanistan, the use of the CIA when a couple of reporters 
word library ever-so-slightly from CNN can tuck into 
stretches the truth. Afghanistan and come away with 

Journalists who have actually an intelligence coup? 



visited some of the caves in 
Afghanistan, said by the Pentagon 
to be the mountain redoubts of al 
Qaeda and the Taliban, have 
stressed how primitive and small 
they actually are. But from the 
American mainstream press and 
Pentagon press releases, you’d 
think Flash Gordon had discov¬ 
ered a stunning underground city 
on the planet Mongol. We’ve had 
secret laboratories, vast weapons 
caches, and now we have al Qaeda 
tape libraries. 

Rarely emphasized in these 
reports are the details - the 
weapons caches, for example, 
having consisted of small piles of 
outdated arms, poorly stored, 
likely left over from the 1980s con¬ 
flict with the Russians, and whose 
owners are unknown. The devil, as 
they say, is in the details. 

Now we have videotapes of ex¬ 
periments with “possible weapons 
of mass destruction” consisting of 
three dogs dying after being ad¬ 
ministered an unknown sub¬ 
stance at an unknown location by 
some unknown people. This is 
film we might obtain on any given 
day at hundreds of humane soci¬ 
eties and city dog-pounds across 
North America. Truly terrifying 
stuff. 

The tape undoubtedly pro¬ 
vides proof positive, if any were 
needed, of the wisdom of 
America’s spending tens of billions 
of dollars to blow up anyone in 
sandals and the wrong-colored 
headdress standing on a moun¬ 
tain in Afghanistan. First three 
dead dogs, tomorrow thermonu¬ 
clear weapons. Now, on to Iraq. 

One is tempted to ask why the 
American government didn’t have 


But who ever expected truth 
in war? Much less in something so 
dimly defined as the War on Terror, 
whose sole accomplishment so far 
is the overthrow of a fairly stable, 
unpleasant government and its re¬ 
placement with an unstable, un¬ 
pleasant government that busies 
itself assassinating its own mem¬ 
bers and murdering prisoners of 
war. 

I suppose, from the perspec¬ 
tive of the kind of people who 
brought napalmed villages, tens of 
thousands of midnight throat-cut- 
tings, and barb-wired pacification 
centers to Vietnam, this may be 
viewed as a kind of progress. 

All I can remember from hav¬ 
ing seen CNN years ago was “jour¬ 


nalism” that consisted of reporters 
making life miserable for an inno¬ 
cent man, Richard Jewell, after the 
Atlanta Olympics bomb by shov¬ 
ing microphones at his face every¬ 
where he went and broadcasting 
remarkably-informative footage of 
his car driving away. This network, 
of course, has distinguished itself 
since on a number of occasions, 
including the fiasco of the 
Operation Tailwind investigation. 

They also specialize in that 
most American of television insti¬ 


tutions, the meaningless argu¬ 
ment show that provides loud, 
cheap talk from two sides in pan¬ 
cake make-up and blow-dried 
hair-dos. No scholarship, no ex¬ 
perts worthy of the name, just glib, 
Washington-hugging journalists 
eager for an extra pay check and 
professional think-tankers ped¬ 
dling views from their latest pam¬ 
phlets. Very informative. 

The videotape shows us three 
appealing dogs, animals that 
might almost have been groomed 
by a CNN makeup expert for one of 
the network’s pathetic argument 
shows. The improbability of this 
originating from a cave or shack in 
a part of the world where poverty 


allows few people to keep pets and 
where the ones they do keep often 
resemble hungry coyotes is not 
discussed. As I wrote above, these 
dogs are killed by an unknown 
substance by some unknown peo¬ 
ple in some unknown location. 
Sandals are seen scurrying. 

It is truly unpleasant to see 
dogs die. There are, unfortunately, 
a limited number of people in the 
world who take satisfaction in 
such things. But there are such 
people, and the viewers of CNN 


likely never gave a thought to the 
ones who have killed countless 
thousands of animals in US Army 
weapons laboratories over the last 
five or six decades using every¬ 
thing from nerve gases and blister 
agents to botulism and radioactive 
isotopes. 

And let’s not forget the human 
experiments. There were the CIA’s 
experiments with LSD and other 
drugs on unwitting subjects that 
resulted in suicides. There were 
the Pentagon’s many experiments 
with the effects of atomic radia¬ 
tion in the 1950s, including delib¬ 
erately exposing tens of thousands 
of “the boyz” to atomic-test blasts. 
There were also secret, controlled 
releases of radiation into the at¬ 
mosphere over the United States 
to see how it would travel and 
where it might be deposited. 

One might include the 
Americans exposed to massive 
amounts of Agent Orange and the 
hideous inoculations of unproven 
substances given troops in Desert 
Storm. How about all the thou¬ 
sands of depleted-uranium shells 
tested at proving ranges? Or are 
those only tested in places like 
Afghan villages? Did those thou¬ 
sands of sheep who suddenly died 
in Colorado near an Army chemi¬ 
cal-weapons facility some years 
ago represent a unique event? 

Just how does anyone think 
those clean-cut, pressed-shirt 
boys at the Pentagon managed to 
build a hellish arsenal of poison 
gases, putrid chemicals, engi¬ 
neered disease germs and viruses, 
plus nuclear and thermonuclear 
weapons? In fact, the number of 
Americans killed by air and 


groundwater contamination 
alone from nuclear-weapons pro¬ 
cessing facilities likely equals the 
toll for a small war. 

Ah, but that’s our side, the 
good guys. What counts is that the 
bad guys, whoever they are on that 
video, killed three dogs. 

The most interesting aspect of 
CNN’s propaganda video, uncriti¬ 
cally passed off as a startling reve¬ 
lation, is that it doesn't make any 
difference whether it is authentic 
or not. 

As I’ve written before, the 
most effective propaganda is al¬ 
ways based on truth. So, maybe 
someone somewhere in 
Afghanistan once did poison three 
dogs. This tells us precisely noth¬ 
ing that can be dignified as infor¬ 
mation. 

But broadcasting the video 
will have sickened a lot of people 
watching the news over dinner. 
And that gut-form of argument 
without content is almost impos¬ 
sible to counteract. With one blow, 
men in sandals are reduced to 
dog-hating fiends, the suggestion 
is planted that they were doing 
horrifying experiments, and the 
implicit argument is made that 
only the kind of violent, stupid ac¬ 
tion taken in Afghanistan will pre¬ 
serve us from future horrors. 

(For unfamiliar readers, “Mondo 
Cane - world of dogs” was a docu - 
mentary film in the early 1960s 
that shocked audiences with exotic 
scenes of human cruelty and prim - 
itive behavior.) 

jchuckman@YellowTimes.org 
www.YellowTimes.org. 


"As I've written before, the most effective 
propaganda is always based on truth. So, maybe 
someone somewhere in Afghanistan once did 
poison three dogs. This tells us precisely nothing 
that can be dignified as information." 

— John Chuckman 
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